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*A Message to the Churches in a Time of Crisis 


The Federal Council of Churches rejoices to herald 
the “Good news” of the Christian Gospel as the one up- 
lifting force adequate to meet present and widespread 
human need. It believes that such a Gospel is neither 
threadbare nor unrelated to the issues of modern life. 
Vital and vigorous Christianity is most crucially needed 
in times of economic, moral, and spiritual disintegration, 
and never more so than now. The Christian Gospel, 
issuing from the eternal God through the life, death, and 
resurrection of the Holy One whose name it bears, has 
won its way through the centuries, not alone in the face 
of appalling need, but as the one sufficient remedy for the 
ills of mankind. 


The present breakdown of our highly organized life, 
the Council believes, is supremely moral and spiritual. 
Recovery and continuing progress will not arise out of 
the forms of our institutions but from the character and 
spirit of our people. Every aspect of present world 
distress is a finger-post pointing to individual motives, 


attitudes, and practices which have not been brought and - 


kept under the domination of the Spirit of God revealed 
in Jesus Christ, and which, in turn, have not been accom- 
panied by ‘socially just and unselfish attitudes toward 
others. 


The Federal Council has no message to utter in 
behalf of any other Gospel than that which first deals 
with the renewal of individual life by the power of God. 
It believes that the earnest, persuasive, and contagious 
proclamation of that Gospel, by witnessing word and 
confirming deed, continues to be the primary obligation 
of the Christian Church. 


The Council is equally convinced that, while the 
Gospel must first be lodged in the heart of the individual 
as a transforming power, it cannot be confined there but 
must be fearlessly applied to all the complicated relation- 
ships which comprise the range of modern life. 


The Council is moved to a sense of sorrow akin to 
shame as it faces the tragically un-Christian character of 
so much of our modern life. In many cases we have 
only substituted one form of paganism for another. Sus- 
picion, fcar, malice, lust, and greed, we have discovered, 
may be as mightily malignant in the midst of unparalleled 
scientific achievements and material prosperity as they 
ever were among primitive peoples. 


Economic exploitation, wherein the acquisitive 
instinct has not alone outstripped but submerged the sense 
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of social responsibility, is bearing and eating its own bitter 
fruit today. It is cold comfort to realize that the exploiter 
is so largely suffering under the same weight of distress 
as that which has crushed the victims of his rapacity. 
Corporate greed has wrought its commensurate con- 
sequences of corporate woe. By far the deadliest damage, 
too, has been done to the soul and spirit of our people 
in the loss of initiative and outlook, courage and self- 
respect. 

There are, however, cheering signs in the sky. For 
one thing, the youth of the land, and notably the sons and 
daughters of the Church, are ready for some clear word 
of truth. They merit confidence and they deserve our 
understanding and cooperation. They are not liabilities 
but assets in the reckoning of the true wealth of the 
Church and the nation. 


Another aspect of hope in the present situation is 
the character displayed by multitudes of our people during 
the dark days of adversity. Not alone has violence been 
noticeably absent from the desperate struggle for shelter 
and subsistence, but fortitude and courage of an amazing 
sort have been in widespread evidence. 


In the field of conflict with the liquor traffic, there 
is a consensus qf Christian opinion that unless some 
adequate form of federal control is retained, in the face 
of threatened changes in our basic law (which changes 
should be resisted) the nation will be plunged into 
intolerable confusion and distress. The Church must 
undertake, with every resource at its disposal, vital edu- 
cation concerning the habit-forming nature and evil effects 
of alcohol. 


To be re-Christianized itself, root and branch, in 
principles, policies, and procedure, in every phase and 
form of its organized life and in the secret places of its 
own inner experiences is the solemn necessity confronting 
Christianity today. To penitence and prayer and to an 
engrossing purpose and passion to make ourselves worthy 
of our place in the world and in the plan of God by 
Christ-like understanding and service let us in all high 
conscience devote ourselves. 


Present Day Famine Conditions in Shensi 
i G. FinpLAy ANDREW 
For sometime past it has been increasingly ap- 
parent that a very severe famine situation was rapidly 


reaching its climax in the hard-set province of 
Shensi. It would seem that that climax has now come. 


For four years past there has been no rainfall 
sufficient for the needs of the crops in that province, 


and the past Winter has proved almost barren of snow. 
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Several local falls are reported, notably one of two inch- 
es at Sian, but other districts have not had a flake. 
Thus, there is now practically no hope of a harvest from 
the winter wheat, nor of a Spring sowing, throughout 
the affected area. 


During the past two months the China International 
Famine Relief Commission has had the services of Dr. 
Wm. Kelly as investigator of conditions in the famine 
area. His reports show that acute conditions prevail in 
some fifteen “hsien” located in a triangular patch, with 
the base extending from Paoki in the west, to the con- 
fluence of the Wei and Yellow Rivers in the east, and 
stretching north to Hancheng on the west bank of the 
Yellow River. It was right in this very area that, dur- 
ing the great famine of '29 and ’30, it was felt human 
misery and suffering had reached its peak, but from the 
reports from Dr. Kelly it would seem as though even 
that point has now been transcended. 


ana 


In '29 and ’30 the poorer classes in this area rapidly 
exhausted all their resources, then either migrated or 
died. To-day it is the rich of those former years who 
are now in desperate straits, and the middle class who 
are on the verge of starvation. 


In the district west of Sian (which contains the 
“hsien” of Wukung and Fufeng, where the most acute 
distress prevails), Dr. Kelly visited scores of villages and 
of the conditions there exisiting he writes the following 
from.Sian under date of Feb. 14:- 


“It is not an exaggeration to give an estimate of from 
two-thirds to four-fifths of the houses having been torn down 
and the materials sold so as to enable the owner to buy 
food for the family. For at least two or three years such 
house material has been hauled to Sian. The distress is now 
so great that mill-stones, water-jars, water-buckets, thresh- 
ing-floor rollers, cooking-pans, boxes, cup-boards, spinning- 
wheels, weaving machines, horse-collars, every variety of 
tools and farm implements, clothing, bedding, wheel-barrows, 
anything that can be exchanged for money; all is being sold 
and the proceeds used to buy something to eat. 


“In former years, it was the small farmer who suffered 
most. But now those once considered well-to-do have to 
sell for the same reason. On certain streets in Sian there 
are for sale pig-skin trunks, chairs, tables, cup-boards and 
other furniture which has not come from the homes of the 

or. Such household effects, and building materials, are 
ught and hauled to the cities by men from places where 
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the famine is not severe, With the exception of the animals 
used for this purpose, few can be found in the four “hsien” 
of Wukung, Fufeng, Kishan and Fengsiang, districts where 
revails the greatest distress, For instance, in the city of 
Wukung it was formerly possible to hire one hundred carts. 
Now only a few are to be found. We hired two carts there 
for a journey of several hours. In making a circuit of about 
seventy li, we visited thirteen villages but found only three 
living animals during the course of this inspection trip. 


“In Fufeng, it was not possible to hire either carts or 
animals, so we walked to villages north-east of that 
city. Not one animal was seen during the course of this in- 
vestigation. At Fengsiang, covering a circuit of about sixty 
li to the south and west of the city, we found a similar 
situation. Dogs, fowls and nearly all animals have perished 
throughout the districts I visited. 


“The lot of the people is pitiable. With the exception 
of the clothes they wear, and the ragged quilts on the “K’ang,” 
little else remains in their possession. For the time, they 
are keeping body and soul together by eating millet hulls, 
maize bran, immature kao-liang tops, and maize meal to 
season the mixture. For a vegetable they use the root of 
the rape-seed plant, The taste is similar to that of a turnip. 
When cooked, the acrid quality is somewhat removed. The 
remaining population of the villagers is about four-fifths 
women and children. Nearly all of the men have gone. (We 
can understand why they do not desire to pay the land tax 
under present conditions.) Many have gone to try and obtain 
food in the hill country to the North, South, and West where 
there was a fair harvest. Others wander around vainly look- 
ing for work. Not a few have joined bandit groups who are 
increasing the distress of the poor people. These bandits 
frequently take the grain which is being brought from the 
hill country. 

“Some of the girls and women are being sold. The 
price is approximately one silver dollar for each year of 
age. The proclamations issued against such sales are evaded 
by writing false agreements to the effect that the girls are 
for daughters-in-law and the older women for wives. It is 
reported that many men are willing to sell their wives, hop- 
ing thereby to obtain food for themselves, at the same time 
preserving the life of the woman, The same motive certainly 
prompts many parents to sell their children. 


“Very few people can afford even reed mats for the 
burial of their dead. Nearly all newly-made graves have one 
or more openings where wild animals have entered to eat 
the corpse. In many villages, the dead are put in an empty 
room and temporarily covered with earth. This will undoubt- 
edly lead to sickness and an increased death rate among the 


living.” 

The above is a report from a man who has spent 
many years in North China and who speaks the language 
of the people, is familiar with prevailing customs and, 
therefore, is well qualified for the task he has undertaken 
in the interests of these suffering people. 


The problem of relief is the old, old problem of try- 
ing to meet almost unlimited need with very limited 
means. According to a most conservative estimate there 
must be something like two million persons in need of 
immediate help. The area affected embraces some of the 


best food producing land in the province and unless re- | 


lief can be brought to the remaining population in the 
very near future it means that the recovery of the area 
will be very much delayed for much of this land will 
remain fallow, despite the rain which may come, owing 


to the sheer inability of the survivors to find means to 
sow and plant. 


The China International Famine Relief Commission, 
the Chinese Foreign Famine Relief Committee, various 
local benevolent societies together with the missionary 
and Church organizations are doing what they can, but 


the effort is pitifully small when compared with the need. ° 
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For instance, the Wukung hsien area contains some eight 
hundred villages with numbers of people on the verge 
of starvation and children who are virtually condemned 
to death by very force of circumstances. Out of this 
whole district only two hundred of the children can be 
fed. Several food depots are being operated through- 
out the whole famine area by relief agencies of one 
kind and another and several of*the Mission stations 
(notably those of the Scandinavian Alliance Mission, the 
China Inland Mission and the English Baptist Mission) 
are carrying on relief distribution with funds supplied 
through their own Mission sources, or Relief Societies 
such as the China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission or the Chinese-Foreign Famine Relief 
Committee. But resources are rapidly diminishing and 
almost each day brings another appeal for aid. 


Attempts are being made to get Government as- 
sistance in the form of a grant of money, or grain, or 
kind. Just what the National Government will be able 
to do at this juncture remains to be seen. Their 
sympathy has been expressed not only verbally, but in 
several ways, as for instance the free transportation 
over the Lung-Hai railway, of rice which is being ship- 
ped into the province by the Chinese Foreign Famine 
Relief Committee. 


In the famine of '29 and '30 the China International 
Famine Relief Commission and the Provincial Govern- 
ment co-operated in two forms of Labor-relief effort. 
The first was the building of better roads, most of which 
could be used for motor transport. The benefits result- 
ing from that effort are now being reaped in the present 
crisis as the following extract from Dr. Kelly’s report 
will show :- 


“Foreigners, who have lived in or near Sian for 
from ten to forty years, state that they have never seen 
the crop prospects so poor. Yet the price of cereals ts 
not as high as it was two years ago. This is partly due 
to improved means of communication and also to the 
fact that there have been fairly good harvests not far 
away from the places of greatest need.” 


The other form of Labour-relief work in which the 
Shensi Government co-operated with the C.I.F.R.C. was 
in the building of the Weipei Irrigation Canal. This 
project is at present only partially completed, a number 
of the lateral canals having yet to be dug. When finish- 
ed it will irrigate an area of about 600,000 mou. When 
the writer visited the part of the country which was 
being served by the completed section of the canal, last 
November, the signs of returning prosperity in a district 
which had been almost devastated, were truly striking. 
Houses had been rebuilt, land which had lain fallow for 
several years was again planted and there was an air of 
hope pervading the whole neighbourhood. One of the 
most impressive object lessons—and one from which 
spiritual value can be gained—was the clear line which 
marked the limit of the area served by the water from 
the canal. On the one hand was a glorious carpet of 
green—the winter wheat—on the other, nothing but bar- 
ren, arid land. | 

It is likely that any aid the Government will be able 
to give will be devoted to the completion of the above 
irrigation scheme, or to a similar labour-relief object. 
The pressing need of the moment 1s for emergency re- 
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lief in the form of food kitchens. In responding to this 
appeal for help, God’s people throughout China will not 
only have the satisfaction of knowing that they are min- 
istering to the needs of their own people, relieving the 
distress of brothers and sisters in Christ, but as the 
sacrifice is made in the spirit of the Master so shall 
they have the joy of hearing His tender voice saying 
unto them “ye have done it also unto Me.” 


Christian Middle Schools 


Many of our readers are interested in middle 
schools, or rather in middle school students, and how to 
help them. We give below a brief account of a three 
day conference that met in Shanghai early in February, 
calied by the National Committee for Christian Religious 
Education in China. 


Purpose of the Conference. 


A number of agencies are touching the lives of 
students in our Christian schools. Members of the 
faculty are obviously doing so. But there are others— 
the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., churches with youth work, 
educational associations and the youth committees of the 
N.C.C. and N.C.C.R.E. Some fifteen people representing 
these various interests met round a table to share their 
plans with one another and to find out where they might 
cooperate more successfully. Mr. Johannaber and Prof. 
Stowe came from Kiukiang and Foochow respectively. 
Most of the rest were working in Shanghai, in national 
offices or local institutions. Dr. C. S. Miao presided. 


In the discussion that took place at the beginning 
of the meeting, it was felt that what we should try to 
achieve was not so much a correlation of agencies as 
an orientation of our task. Two fundamental issues 
had been raised at the meeting of the N.C.C.R.E. in May 
1932, when vouth and Christian middle schools were 
discussed. The more fundamental issue was the re- 
construction of all our work for young people. Serious 
questions had been raised in recent commission reports 
as to whether our schools were as effective as they were 
formerly and whether they were responding to the new 
tasks China as a whole is undertaking. It has even been 
said that the education given unfits the young for modern 
life. There are 196 Christian middle schools in China, 
with 25.000 pupils in them. If such a bloc of schools 
would devote itself to education on modern lines, it 
would exercise great influence. At present we are 
training youngsters for “white collar” positions when 
there are none, to consume when they should produce. The 
development of character is not adequately realized. 


The second issue concerned the more specific 
problem of religious education in schools and the need 
for guidance in the curriculum and for more team work. 
It was to this problem that the conference addressed 
itself, not because the former issue is irrelevant to re- 
ligious education but because there are certain things 
that we can begin to do together now to improve our 
work pending more fundamental changes in the system 
of education. 


The Need. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the problems that 
are familiar to all who work with students. Dr. Miao 
summarized the needs in the following five points: 
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1 How can we relate middle school R.E. to the 
whole life of the school so as to make it religious? 


2. We need a leadership trained for R.E. as well 
as_in other subjects. 

3. In relation to the Message, there should a clear 
cut objective. 


4. Curriculum materials are needed. 
5. Personal counselling needs emphasis. 


He hoped that this meeting would be the beginning 
of a series so that there might be cooperative work. If 
the most urgent needs could be noted, we could map out 
some tasks, then separate to work and meet again later. 


What are the Next Steps? 


Tt was agreed that what we need to do together 
could bé put down under seven headings: 


1. A statement of principles to be followed in re- 
ligious education. 


2. A definition of the goal of our work. 


3. The discovery and preparation of new materials 
and source materials. 


4. Leadership training, method and content. 
s. A study of the student and his situation. 


6. A reorgaization of the system of middle school 
education so that the school as an institution and a 
community may be used to form Christian character. 


. 7. Sharing with one another the task and the re- 
sponsiblity. 


A Handbook for Teachers. 


Some good material had already been collected by 
the Foochow group on what is being done in a number 
of schools to deal with their problems. It was decided 
to circulate this to other schools for discussion and com- 
ment, including in it an introduction on the principles 
and purposes of our educational work. 

Fresh Materials. 

It was decided to aim at the production of 
“curriculum units” or booklets that would take up some 
specific subject and aid the work of a group not only in 
discussion but also.in worship and activity growing out 
of it. The International Council of R.E. (in N. America) 
has analysed the life of young people into eleven divisions 
or areas, and it was felt that this conference could 
usefully follow that division. Under the heading of 
each area of life there should be a number of “units” 
which would deal with some one theme. It was found 
that already some literature of this general kind was 
being prepared unknown to others outside the organisa- 
tion responsible for it. These discoveries were joyfully 
heralded and plans were made for the preparation of 
other material to fill some of the gaps. It was recognised 
that the dozen or so anits planned were but a beginning, 
but it was felt that the principle of work now reached 
introduced a. new era, so that in future there might be 
coordinated planning which would not limit but rather 
encourage indivivdual and group initiative. 


Study of the Student and his Situation. 


Some investigation and research has already been 
carried on by groups at Foochow and Kiukiang under 
the direction of Mr. Stowe and Mr. Johannaber. They 


had been using various instruments for discovering and 
recording the most typical problems of students. The 
conference asked them to get in touch with certain people 
in centres where there was a group of Christian middle 
schools and enlist their collaboration. .The results would 
be of real benefit to those who made the study and to 
persons engaged in the preparation of new curriculum 
units. In the past tis work has been too casual and 
unrelated. 


The Future. 

It was felt that a new era had dawned if real col- 
laboration could be achieved on a program such as that 
sketched out at this meeting. A continuation committee 
was appointed, with Dr. Miao and Mr. Rees as secre- 
taries, an editorial committee was set up, and it was 
resolved to meet again a year hence in the winter vaca- 
tion of 1934. 


Meanwhile those who are at work in this same field 
are invited to join in this team work. A copy of the 
minutes of this conference (Stencil 918) can be had on 
application to Mr. Rees. There fuller information will 
be found as to what kind of active collabration is needed. 


For the convenience of readers who have occasion to 
purchase our publications of the N.C.C.R.E. we note the 
following bookstores at which C. L. S. books are on 
sale: The Oriental Book Store, 69 Rue de France, 
Tientsin: Shih Chiai T’u Shu Chu, 26th Street, Tientsin;: 
The Bible Treasurv, P. D. Box No. 5, Peining: Mr. W. 
T. Wang. The Wei Wen Shen Chia T’u Shu Kuan, 
Peiping; F. K. Kuo Chi Yun & Co., 61 Teng Shih K’ou 
St. Peining: Mr. Bao Kuang Lim, Chung Hwa Chi Tu 
Chiao Hwei, Peiping. 


Farmers’ Spring Festival 
(Lord’s Acre Plan—A Project in Rural Self-support) 


A pamphlet on the meaning of the “Lord’s Acre 
Plan” is being published by the Rural Work Department 
of the N.C.C. Along with it goes a colored poster en- 
titled “ KA AE” (Cooperation between God and Man). 
and a pair of scrolls written by General Chang Chih- 
chiang, who is widely known in Christian circles be- 
cause of his great interest in promoting the circulation 
of the Bible. These materials will be ready by the lat- 
ter part of March and may be secured from the Kwang 
Hsueh Publishing House, 44 Peking Road, Shanghai, at 
10 cents per set, postpaid. On orders of one hundred 
sets or more, sent direct to the N.C.C., a discount of 
20 per cent. will be allowed. 


The North China Industrial Service Union 


At the joint call of Dr. Chang Po-ling and Dr. J. 
Leighton Stuart, Presidents of Nankai and Yenching 
Universities respectively, a group of persons interested 
in some of China’s most pressing economic prob- 
lems organized an association with the above name. 
Their action was taken in harmony with the desire of 
the National Christian Council to see a group formed 
both to study what can be done along industrial lines to 
help the farmers in North China economically, and to 
promote experiments in rural industry. Mr. J. B. Tayler, 
of the Staff of Yenching University, loaned to the N.C.C. 


_ for two years from the summer of 1930 to serve as 
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secretary of the Committee on Christianizing Economic 
Relations, had, during his term with the Council, con- 


= 


vinced its members that here was a great field for 
constructive Christian service. The Council accordingly, 
made use of a special fund at its disposal and sent Mr. 
Tayler to Europe to study, with the assistance of the 
Department of Social and Industrial Research of the 
International Missionary Council, and the International 
Labor Office in Geneva, what was being accomplished 
through small scale industry in certain + Exonear coun- 
tries. Upon Mr. Tayler’s return to North China steps 
were taken which led to the formation of this Industrial 
Service Union. 


It was realized that success would depend upon the 
co-ordinated activity, as has been suggested, of educa- 
tors and economists, scientists and engineers, and even of 
artists, though these were not represented at the first 
meeting. How far these groups were brought together 
may be gathered from the personnel of the meeting :— 


Dr. Chang Po-ling, President, Nankai University 


Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, President, Yenching 
University 

Dr. W. H. Wong, Director, National Geological 
Survey 

Dr. Y. T. Tsur, China International Famine Relief 
Commission 

Dr. Franklin L. Ho, Director, Institute of Economics, 
Nankai 

Dean Gideon Chen, College of Public Affairs, 
Yenching 


Dean Gene L. Chiao, Oberlin-in-Shansi 


Mr. S. M. Dean, North China School of Engineering 
Practice 


Mr. Liu Chao-an, North China School of Engineering 
Practice 


Rev. J. A. Hunter, Chairman, North China Christian 
Service Union 

Professor A. L. Carson, Director, Rural Institute, 
Cheeloo University 


Professor E. O. Wilson, Department of Chemistry, 
Yenching 

Professor J. B. Tayler, Department of Economics, 
Yenching 
Functions and Activities of the Union 


The first function that the Union will perform in 
endeavouring to carry out its policy is that of a co- 
ordinating center. Through its means experience can be 
pooled and interest focussed. To serve this purpose it 
receives into membership all who have an interest in its 
aims, on the vote of the Executive Committee. Thus the 
efforts of individuals and of the institutions they are 
connected with may be encouraged in pursuance of a 
common program. 

Sometimes, indeed, an institution is requested to 
undertake a special responsibility and then the Union 
may be called to assist in financing the enterprise. This 
is a second, and it may prove to be a very important, 
function. | 


Thirdly, the Union itself undertakes tasks for which 
it is better fitted than other agencies, and maintains its 
own executive staff. The chief field here is the organizing 
of industries and serving them in business ways until 
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the organizations so created are strong enough to function 
without such aid. 
A brief statement of present activities and of plans 


for the current year will illustrate these different phases 
of the Union’s work. 


1. Among activities which are being carried on by 


various institutions as part of the coordinated plan may 
be listed: 


i. The preparation, by the National Geological Sur- 
vey, of a report on the quantities and qualities of several 
economic minerals which can readily be mined by the 
loca® people if the means can be found of bridging the 
gulf between them and the market which exists, or 
can be created, in some large city. 


li. The study of the textile industry in Kaoyang— 
a truly remarkable example of a decentralized industry 
—by the Institute of Economics at Nankai. The study 
will provide a much more careful comparison than has 


yet been possible between the relative merits of city and 
rural industry. 


il. Advice from the Department of Chemistry at 
Yenching in regard to the dyeing of wool; and advice to 
schools in the interior from the same department as to 
the possibilities and costs of vocational training in the 
tanning and working of leather. 


2. In other cases the Union has gone further and 
financed certain inquiries. This is true of the preliminary 
studies of village smelting of iron in Shansi, for the im- 
provement of which an expert has been secured to start 
work in the spring. An assistant of Dr. E. T. Nystrom’s 
was engaged to map the iron ore in the region in which 
it is planned to make this experiment, while analyses of 
ore, and a preliminary test on the use of a flux, were 
arranged for with Yenching. 


The Wool Project. But the main enterprise of the 
Union during these first few months has been the work 
of the Wool Research and Training Center, which has 
been carried on for it by the North China School of 
Engineering Practice. This work was started with an 
initial grant of $3,000 Mex. from the National Christian 
Council in June 1932. Wool is one of the leading products 
of North China and though there is a growing demand 
for woollen goods in many parts of China, the weaving 
and knitting of wool have never been indigenous indus- 
tries in the villages. European experience would indicate 
that wool weaving is one of the best industries for the 
home and village. Accordingly Mr. Dean and his asso- 
ciates were asked, as a first step, to experiment with 
processes and equipment adapted to village employment. 
It was essential that during the first stage in the develop- 
ment of this industry the equipment should be of the sim- 
plest and least expensive character, but that means should 
be forthcoming of substituting better and more produc- 
tive appliances as opportunity arose in accordance with 
the principle of gradualness as outlined. We cannot 
do better than quote Mr. Dean’s own account of 
the progress of the Center: 


“This report is written in November, less than six 
months after funds became available. No one knew what 
processes were best or what equipment was needed. 
Everyone was sure it would have to be very simple and 
cheap and capable of manufacture in a village carpenter's 
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or smithy, or else the villagers could not copy or buy it. 
The engineering staff knew nothing about the hand pro- 
cesses and had to learn them as would the merest begin- 
ner. Where could these processes be learnt? Those 
which existed in China produced inferior goods. One 
had to start with these inferior processes and, step by 
step, modify the equipment and methods through careful 
research, until one came to something satisfactory. The 
staff had a shop considered modern in Peking:::-:-:--- it 
would be easy but not right to manufacture the equip- 
ment needed in that shop, for the small towns in the 
interior have no such foundries, lathes and planers. 
Therefore a small crude blacksmith’s shop and a car- 
penter’s shop were equipt like a village shop and the 
equipment made and experimented with was manufac- 
tured under these conditions. 

“By October Ist it was found possible to manufac- 
ture equipment under these conditions, usable in the 
villages, buyable with small capital and producing good 
woollen cloth. At the same time the various localities 
interested were allowed to send in young men and women 
to be trained as district leaders who should go back to 
teach the trade to their people. The courses were 
arranged according to the number of processes included, 
to occupy from three to seven months. The widespread 
interest aroused is seen from the list of localities re- 
presented in the first group to be trained: 

Tsinchow, Shansi, one man and one woman 

Changli, Hopei, one woman 

Tinghsien, Hopei, (Mass Education Movement), 
one man 

School of Engineering Practice, Peiping, three men 

Chingho Social Centre, ( Yenching), Hopei, two men 

Fenchow, Shansi, two men 

Yenching University Student Group, Hopei, one man 

Deaf and Dumb School, Peiping, one man 

University of Nanking, Kiangsu, one man 
On the waiting list there are people from Suiyuan, Sze- 
chwan, Shensi, Shantung, Shansi, Hopei and Kiangsu 


provinces. 
ly encouraged by 


“We have been great the fact that 
Mr. Li Lien-shan, brother-in-law of General Feng Yu- 
hsiang, has been willing to co-operate with us. Mr. Li 
has just returned from spending several years in learning 
the wool trade in England and Germany, bringing back 
with him a small but complete wool mill of European 
manufacture. He is a man who wishes to help China 
and believes in the work we are attempting, so he joined 
up with us for two years of joint work. We were thus 
able to get his part time assistance as a textile engineer for 
our whole project and, for the two years’ time, to give 
the district leaders an acquaintance with his modern 
equipment as well as a training upon the simpler appara- 
tus. Thus those trained go out combining a knowledge 
of the immediately practicable with a conception of possi- 


ble future progress.” 

Much knowledge has been gained as to the appliances 
which give the best results with Chinese wool and with 
merino, respectively. A range of carding appliances, 
from the simplest hand cards through stock and treadle 
cards to a metal carding machine, have been made, and 
hand mules, based on the Welsh type but modified by 
experiment, are being successfully used by Mr. Li in 
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preterence to his European machine. Other problems 
remain, but the situation is well enough in hand, as far as 
wool is concerned, to justify an effort to adapt the equip- 
ment to cotton. 

An equipment sufficient for eight families or twenty 
-people can be produced at the Center for $160 Mex. A 
better equipment, providing occupation for fifty persons, 
with a production of twenty to forty pounds a day accord- 
ing to the fineness of the yarn spun, can be supplied 
at $560 Mex. Third and fourth stages have been worked 
out and available when they may be required. The ex- 
pense in these cases runs into several thousands of 
dollars. 


This Wool Center has been described in some detail 
since it offers a concrete illustration of how the principles 
enunciated on the first two pages can be worked out in 
practice. The Union is seen actually applying scientific 
invention to the improvement (or rather here the cs- 
tablishment) of a rural industry, on a basis which per- 
mits of progressive development. 

The Organization of Local Industry. In order to 
test the readiness of farmers to respond to calls for 
organization on cooperative and associative lines, an 
experiment in the collective marketing of “Hsiho cotton 
was undertaken in October and November. 

The Present Year 

During the year 1933 our plan is to develop the wool 

work, devoting atténtion to the design of a simple con- 
denser, or alternative means of achieving the condenser’s 
purpose ; to the study of wool supplies and of the demand 
for woollen goods in North China ; and to the organization 
of the local production centers. At the same time a 
beginning will be made with experimentation on cotton 
equipment on lines parallel to those followed for wool. 
This study will include the possibility of devising an 
equipment which, with the Teast modification, can be 
adapted at one time to woollen goods, at another to 
cotton. A number of inquiries have been received as 
to this ibility. An item of $7,705 Mex. has been 
budgeted for this textile work. 
A metallurgical expert is expected to arrive in the 
middle of April to attempt the improvement of the village 
smelting of iron in Shansi. The extraordinary situation 
exists that although there are enormous losses of iron in 
the fourfold process by which the village smelter obtains 
malleable metal, he 1s still able to sell his product at a 
price which corresponds closely to the operating costs 
(exclusive of overhead) of producing pig iron at the blast 
furnace at Yangchuan which uses the same ore. The 
hope is to enable the villager to produce a good machin- 
able foundry iron instead of his present pig,—which is 
so hard and brittle that it cannot be machined. The ex- 
pense of this work is being met partly by a gift from 
Mr. Rockefeller to the National Christian Council and 
partly by friends in Shansi who are willing to meet the 
cost of a small furnace. Mr. Rockefeller’s gift was 
$4,000 gold. 


During the early part of the year the collecting and 
analysis of samples of ceramic materials will be proceeded 
with a rapidly as possible, as a preliminary to the attempts 
we desire to make—as soon as funds permit—to introduce 
a more scientific and economical practice into the pottery 
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industry in North China. Study of present practice in 
two centers in Hopei has already been made and some 
analytical data secured and these give clear indications 
of the possibility of important improvements. Cheeloo 
University is deeply interested in the glass manufacture 
at Poshan and it is desired to assist them in some contem- 
plated research in this field. In our budget we have an 
item of $1,000 Mex. for the glass and of $5,900 for 
pottery, which would provide for the establishment of 
experimental work in the latter field late in the year. 


One of the major tasks of the current year is expect- 
ed to be the consideration of the types of vocational 


training which may be possible for rural schools that 


are anxious to fit their pupils, or at least some of them, 
for village industry. The consideration will extend, not 
only to the technical training required but to the place 
it should occupy in the whole system of rural education. 
Reference has already been made to Yenching’s assistance 
in regard to leather. All the educational institutions in 
touch with the Union are actively interested in these 
problems. They are however some of the most difficult 
in the whole field of education. 


The total budget for the year amounts to $51,750 
Mex., of which $36,200 is in hand or promised. ere 
remains a sum of £15,500 to raise, of which it is hoped 
to secure $1,200 gold in America, £350 in England, and 
the balance locally. Until this has been secured it will 
be impossible to go forward with confidence. 


Mission Boards Plan New Fields of Cooperation 


The annual Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America was held this year in December instead of, as 
usual, in January. The reason for this was the desire to 
get in view of the issuing on November 18, of 
the report of the Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry. 
The report itself does not appear on the agenda of the 
topics proposed for discussion. It was, however, in the 
minds of all of the speakers. As a result of the issuing 
of this report and of the situation facing the missionary 
societies in Great Britain and Canada, two important steps 
looking toward closer cooperation between American 
missions and foreign boards were a leading feature of 
the conference. 


First, the Conference voted to call soon a 
“general conference” of mission boards in the United 
States and Canada wishing to send delegates for the con- 
sideration of setting up “cooperative activities.” No 
specific definition of “cooperative activities” was given, 
but it was indicated that these might include suggestions 
for federation of churches or institutions overseas, new 
agreements regarding territorial divisions, cooperative 
approach to the colleges for missionary candidates, co- 
operation at home in presenting the cause of missions to 
churches and communities. committee was named, 
with Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo as temporary chairman, to 
propose an agenda for this general conference, the 
to go to the boards for study and modification before 
the conference meets. 


It was pointed out that the calling of this general 
conference is a widening of the invitation extended 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church to the six other boards associated in the Lay- 
men’s Inquiry, for the appointment of a joint committee 
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to study means of further cooperation. The Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. has already appointed its Committee to mect with 
the Methodist Committee, and other boards are expected 
to take similar action. The Foreign Missions Conference 
proposal invites every mission body in the United States 
and Canada to similarly plan cooperative efforts. 


Second, the Conference accepted the recommenda- 
tion of one of its committees for such a revision of the 
activities of the Conference and of its Committee of Re- 
ference and Council—the continuing agency—as will 
enable it virtually to “draft” a few executives of the 
constituent boards for specific tasks. As the Conference 
undertakes certain united efforts—such as a united pro- 

of home cultivation, approach to the colleges for 
candidates, or a study of the rural or medical situation— 
it will be empowered to ask a board for the temporary 
release of an executive, particularly qualified for this 
task, for a given period of time. In other words, the 
Conference will engage in certain promotional projects 
but will not engage a staff for this purpose; the staff 
will be loaned for the common task by the constituent 
bodies. 

It was announced that plans are already under 
way in the Home Base Committee of the Conference for 
a united program of church and community cultivation 
beginning in the spring of 1933. The personnel and 
leadership of this program will be drawn from a number 
of boards. 


The Laymen's Inquiry Report 

Officially the report of the Appraisal Commission of 
the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry was not before 
the Conference—it has been presented to only seven of 
the denominations represented. Actually the report and 
its suggestions and recommendations were before the 
Conference in every discussion—and in almdst every 
speech made from the floor. The committee planning the 
Conference program had suggested that this Report and 
other reports be considered only as “background for the 
discussions.” But an insistent demand for a statement 
on the Report as such was made, and resulted in the 
adoption, not quite unanimously, of this resolution. 


“The Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
recognizes gratefully the earnest and unsclhsh services 
of the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry and its constructive proposals. We are 
at the same time solicitous with reference to unfavorable 
reactions throughout the church to the press releases 
given out in advance of the appearance of the Report, 
and also to a number of points in the Report itself. 


“We recommend that in the measures adopted by 
the Boards for fostering the study of the Report special 
attention be given to clearing up misunderstandings and 
to removing wrong impressions, and that we seek to 
take to heart and profit by the timely and forward-looking 
recommendations of the Report. 


“The Conference, in the light of the present most 
critical world situation, and of the inspiring challenge 
of the Herrnhut Meeting, as well as of the recognition 
on the part of the Appraisal Commission of the need of 
adequate aims and message for the missionary enter- 
prise, wish to reaffirm the Message of the Jerusalem 
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Meeting of the International Missionary Council, and the 
findings of the meetings of the Council at Oxford and 
Herrnhut, dealing with the basis and central emphasis of 
the world mission in which we are united with the older 
and younger churches throughout the world.” 


The most recent of these three statements of the aims 
of the missionary enterprise is that of the Council meet- 
ing in Herrnhut, Germany: 

“We are convinced that our missionary task is to 
proclaim in word and life God’s revelation and redemption 
in Jesus Christ. If we have anything to bring in the 
name of God to a world in need, it is certainly not our 
own piety, our own way of life, our own modes of 
thought or our own human help. What the Church has 
to give in its world mission is the good news of a Divine 
act in history, of the Word made flesh. Apart from 
this there is no Christian mission. In face of the power- 
ful anti-Christian forces operating in the world today we 
reaffirm our faith that the revelation of God in Christ is 
the only way of deliverance for mankind, and that it 
alone can provide the foundation for an order of society 
that will be according to the will of God.” 


The Missionary Personnel 


The matter of the missionary pesonnel—the enlist- 
ment of candidates, the training of mussionaries, the 
development of missionaries on the field and while in 
service, the criteria for selecting those to be withdrawn 
from service when that becomes necessary—loomed large 
before the Conference. The criticisms and recommen- 
dations of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry re- 


garding personnel was uppermost in many minds. 

In connection with the discussion of personnel the 
following resolution was introduced and passed—the 
Conference, however, disclaiming that it resulted from 
the criticisms of missionaries in the Laymen’s Inquiry 
Report: 

“The Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
rejoices in its connection with the notable group of Chris- 
tian missionaries in all lands who by life and teaching are 
bringing Christ and His saving power to the knowledge 
of men who have not known Him. The members of the 
Conference realize that the raising of standards of prep- 
aration and equipment, together with the maintaining 
of a growing spiritual life, meets the joyous welcome 
of the present missionary force. We set our faces toward 
the future with all its calls to advance and new ministries 
in glad loyalty to those who now bear the burden and 
heat of the day in the missionary enterprise. We trust 
the missionaries to be sent out in the coming years will 
master the new conditions that may arise and that they 
may render in their day a service as valiant and under- 
standing as has been rendered by those who have gone 
before them or who will welcome them to their field of 
labor.” 


Church Federation in United States 


The Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Council 
of Churches, held in Indianapolis from December 6 to 9, 
is regarded by many as one of the most important held 
since the organization of the Federation in 1908. The 
Council has a membership of twenty-five church 
bodies with a total membership of over 18,000,000. 
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Dr. Albert W. Beaven, of Rochester, N.Y., President 
of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, was elected pres~ 
ident of the Council, succeeding Bishop F. J. McConnell. 


Reorganization 


The chief thing that made this meeting significant 
was the reorganization of the structure of the Council 
in the interest of relating it still more closely to the 
constituent denominations and making it more directly 
responsible to them. This reorganization, as worked 
out by the large Committee on Puntion and Structure 
during its study of four years, is marked by the follow- 
ing main features: 


1. Henceforth the Council is to meet every two 
years, instead of every four. This change is designed 
to secure a closer oversight and a larger exercise of 
responsibility by the official representatives of the de- 
nominations. The size of the Council is slightly reduced, 
each denomination now being entitled to three members 
with an additional member for every 100,000 of its 
communicants. 


2. The Executive Committee and the Administra- 
tive Committee are combined into one body, to be known 
as the Executive Committee, which is to meet monthly 
except when it votes otherwise. On the Executive Com- 
mitte cach denomination is entitled to two members, 
with an additional member for every 500,000 of its com- 
municants after the first 500,000. 


3. All members, both of the Council and of the 
Executive Committee, are to be named directly by the 
denominations. 


4. The many commissions and committees are re- 
organized into eight major departments—Field, Evangel- 
ism, Research and Education, Social Service, Race Rela- 
ticns, International Justice and Goodwill, Relations with 
Churches Abroad, Radio. There is to be also a Com- 
mittee on Worship, which is expected later to develop 
into a department. 


5. All departments and committees are to be under 
the direction of the Executive Committee and their mem- 
bers are to be appointed by it. 


New Social Ideals 


The second chief center of interest was the draft 
of revised “Social Ideals” submitted by a special com- 
mittee that had been studying the subject since the last 
quadrennial meeting held in Rochester in 1928. The 
new statement was received with high appreciation, all 
the more so because submitted by Dr. Frank Mason North 
who had presented the original “Social Ideals” (or 
“Social Creed,” as often satiate called) at the first 
meeting of the Council in 1908. 


The new “Social Ideals,” like the original, deals 
primarily with the meaning of the Christian Gospel for 
our economic and industrial life, but adds sections on 

roblems of race, world peace, rural life, and the family. 
hese are as follows: 


“The Churches Should Stand For 


1. Practical application of the Christian principle 
of social well-being to the acquisition and use of wealth, 
subordination of speculation and the profit motive to 
the creative and cooperative spirit. 
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“2. Social planning and control of the eredit and 
monetary systems and the economic processes for the 
common good. 

“3. The right of all to the opportunity for self- 
maintenance; a wider and fairer distribution of wealth; 
a living wage, as a minimum, and above this a just share 
for the worker in the product of industry and agricul- 
ture. 


“4. Safeguarding of all workers, utban and rural, 
against harmful conditions of labor and occupational in- 
jury and disease. 

“5. Social insurance against sickness, accident, 
want in old age and unemployment. 

“6. Reduction of hours of labor as the general pro- 
ductivity of industry increases; release from employment 
ot least one day im seven, with a shorter working week 
in prospect. 

“9. Such special regulation of the conditions of 
work of women as shall safecuard their welfare and 
that of the family and the community. 

“8. The right of employees and employers alike to 
organize for collective bargaining and social action; pro- 
tection of both in the exercise of this right; the obliga- 
tion of both to work for the public good: encourage- 
ment of co-operatives and other organizations among 
farmers and other groups. 


“o. Abolition of child labor; adequate provision 
for the protection, education, spiritual nurture and 
wholesome recreation of every child. 


“ro. Protection of the family by the single stan- 
dard of purity; educational preparation for marriage, 
home-making and parenthood. 

“t1. Economic justice for the farmer in legislation. 
financing, transportation, and the price of farm products 


as compared with the cost of machinery and other com- 
modities which he must buy. 


“12. Extension of the primary cultural opport- 
unities and social services now enjoyed by urban pop- 
ulations to the farm family. 


“12. Protection of the individual and society from 
the social, economic. and moral waste of any traffic in 
intoxicants and habit-forming drugs. 


“14. Application of the Christian principle of re- 
demption to the treatment of offenders: reform of penal 
and correctional methods and institutions, and of crimin- 
al court procedure. 


“15. Justice, opportunity and equal rights for all: 
mutual goodwill and co-operation among racial, economic. 
and religious groups. 

“16. Repudiation of war, drastic reduction of 
armaments, participation in international agencies for 
the peaceable settlement of all controversies; the build- 
ing of a cooperative world order. 


“17. Recognition and maintenance of the rights 
and responsibilities of free speech, free assembly, and 
a free press; the encouragement of free communication 
of mind with mind as essential to the discovery of truth.” 


The statement closes with an appeal for “A New 
Age of Faith,” in part as follows: 
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“We may legitimately expect that the collective mind 
of the nation will be equal to the intellectual and ad- 
ministrative tasks involved, especially under the stress 
of critical social conditions, if the moral qualities re- 
quired are present in sufficient power. What our peo- 
ple lack is neither material resources nor technical skill 
—these we have in superabundance—but a dedication to 
the common good, a courage and an unselfishness greater 
than are now manifest in American life. The tasks are 
beyond us and their accomplishment will be indefinitely 
delayed or frustrated, unless there can be a nation-wide 
spiritual awakening which has social goals. Our 
supreme social need is spiritual awakening. 


“In our extremity, arising out of harrowing social 
conditions throughout the world, we therefore turn anew 
to Christ; for the faith of great endeavor, for an over- 
whelming disclosure of God in the life of humanity, for 
the dedication of innumerable individuals to the crea- 


tion of a more Christian social order, and for the as- 
surance that what needs to be done, with God's help 


can be done.” 
Attitude on War 


The question of the attitude of the churches toward 
war drew from the council a memorial to its constituent 
bodies which contained these paragraphs: 


“We believe that war is contrary to the spirit of 
Christ and incompatible with the gospel of love and 
brotherhood which we profess. It is the most colossal 
and ruinous social sin that afflicts humanity. The meth- 
ods used and the passions aroused by war outrage 
Christ’s conception of a kingdom of God in which men 
shall trust, love, forgive, and help one another. We see 
im war's cruclties, made more terrible and devastating by 
modern scientific progress, not only a menace to civiliza- 
tion, but also a repudiation of the Prince of Peace. 


“We hold that the agencies of our churches should 
never again be used in preparation for war, but should 
be used in the promotion of peace. The church of 
Christ, as an institution, should not become an instru- 
ment for the fostering of international suspicion and 
hatred. It should not sanction war nor bless it. To 
support war is to deny the gospel we profess to believe. 


“God alone is Lord of the conscience. We 
nold, therefore, that citizenship should not be conditioned 
upon the willingness to bear arms, contrary to con- 
science, or to take part as a war combatant, in contra- 
diction to moral convictions. We believe that to base 
citizenship upon such a test is not only unjust to the 
‘dividual, but contrary to public welfare and in con- 
flict with the ideals of a nation into whose very struc- 
ture the principle of political and religious liberty has 
been built. Our country needs citizens who unswerv- 
ingly follow the dictates of conscience, making allegiance 
to God the supreme guide to life and conduct. Since 
62 nations have, in the Pact of Paris, renounced war 
and pledged themselves to seek only the methods of peace 
in the settlement of their controversies, applicants for 
citizenship should not be required to make pledges that 
conflict with the spirit and intent of this Pact. We 


recommend such changes in the present laws that citizen-_ 


ship shall not be conditioned upon willingness to bear 
arms. Civilian educational institutions should not make 
military instruction compulsory. 


x ? 
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“The state should not create the dilemma of loyalty 
to country or to Christ. Should such a dilemma arise, 
we follow Christ.” 

A Second Tinghsien Institu/e 
Tinghsien—A pril 7-20, 1933 

Many will remember that a literacy institute was 
held in Tinghsien, Hopei, under the auspices of the N.C.C. 
in the spring of 1930. Meeting as it did in the center 
of Dr. James Yen's important researches and experiments 
in improving rural life, and in close proximity to the 
extensive work of the Kung Li Hui in the Paotingfu 
area in the conduct of “literary classes”, it proved ex- 
ceedingly helpful to all who attended. The majority of 
those in attendance at that meeting were from the three 
provinces of Hopei, Shantung and Shansi, and it is in 
these provinces that the movement for overcoming illit- 
eracy among the constituencies of the Christian churches 
has made most headway during the past two years. 


Invitations have recently been issued to churches 
and missions throughout China to send representatives, 
at their own expense, to attend the second institute called 
to meet in April. Dr. Yen is promising his assistance 
and that of his staff. It is suggested that a special effort 
be made to insure the attendance at the meeting of per- 
sons responsible for determining church and mission 
policy as well as of those who are directly engaged in 
literacy or other forms of rural work. Dr. Yen has re- 
cently made considerable alterations in his own work and 
believes that he may have more direct help to give to 
problems of rural reconstruction than was the case at 
the time of the former institute. 


Mr. F. L. Chang and Mr. T. H. Sun, N.C.C. secre- 
taries in charge of the institute, have already received 
150 applications, including a number of the more pro- 
minent Christian administrators as well as persons 
experienced in rural work. As suitable accommodations 
in a center like Tinghsien are limited, the number of 
delegates will have to be limited to one hundred. 


The institute will deal not merely with the problem 
of lifting from Christians and others the enormous 
handicap of being unable to read the Bible and other 
books, but will deal with all aspects of the rural program 
of the church as proposed at the Jerusalem Conference 
and more recently dwelt on in the Butterfield and Lay- 
men’s reports. Special emphasis will be given to the 
education in the Christian religion of farmers and their 
families, the cultivation of the devotional life and the 
development of a deeper Christian fellowship among 
them 


Mornings will be given to lectures by Dr. Yen and 
his associates so that the delegates may fully understand 
what they are aiming at, and studying the gains thus far 
made. The afternoons will be devoted to the more dis- 
tinctly church problems; and evenings to reports and 
demonstrations. 


The North China Rural Service Union, the NCC’s 
standing Committee on rural work in the North, has ap- 
pointed Miss Irma Highbaugh, Rev. A. R. Whallon, and 
Rev. H: W. Hubbard to constitute, along with Messrs. 
F. L. Chang and T. H. Sun, a committee on arrange- 
ments for the institute. All applications and inquiries 
regarding arrangements should be addressed to the 
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N.C.C. office. Applications should reach this office not 
later than March 15. 


Literature Promotion Fund in China 


Once again has the unflagging interest of Dr. John 
R. Mott in the growth of the Christian Movement in 
China been revealed. For many years Christian litera- 
ture has been on his heart; he has conceived of it as 
an agency, particularly valuable in China, for giving 
wide dissemination to Christian truth and allied sub- 
jects. In recent years he has felt an urgent need for 
an agency in China which will undertake the respon- 
sibility for disbursing funds that may be secured, whe- 
sibility for disbursing funds that may be secured, wheth- 
er in China or from abroad, for Christian literature 
purposes. Realizing the difficulties in the way of a 
representatively chosen body, such as the National Chris- 
tian Council, serving as a trustee of such funds, he 
has conceived the idea of bringing into being an in- 
dependent body, responsible only to givers. As a test 
of the soundness of this idea he offered from sources 
at his disposal a gift of $62,500, Shanghai currency, 
to be placed in the hands of a small group of trustees, 
to be administered in the interests of the production, 
distribution and use of Christian literature in China. 


At Dr. Mott's request, Dr. D. Willard Lyon has 
recently made a tour of important centers in China chiefly 
for the purpose of learning what persons wouid be gen- 
erally acceptable to the Christian constituency as trustees 
of such a fund. Asa result of this canvass of opinion, 
Dr. Lyon, in Dr. Mott's behalf brought together 
on January 20, 1933, in Shanghai, a group of six persons, 
who proceeded to adopt a Constitution and to elect of- 
ficers. They chose Dr. C. Y. Cheng to be chairman, Dr. 
Tohn Y. Lee to be secretary-treasurer, and Dr. Fong F. 
Sec to serve as the third member of their executive 
committee. The remaining members of the Board are: 
Dr. Yi-fang Wu, President of Ginling College, Bishop 
Logan H. Roots, and Dr. Lyon himself, 


The name of the new organization is: Literature 
Promotion Fund in China. The use of the money given 
through Dr. Mott is to be spread over a period of three 
years; the Board of Trustees have voted to limit their 
spending budget for 1933 to approximately $10,000. The 
larger part of the amount to be used this year is to be 
applied to the expenses of two conferences: (a) of 
writers and others interested in a literature for the 
educated classes; and (b) of leaders producing a more 
adequate literature for use in the training of preachers. 
Other projects which will be helped by small grants 
include (a) a Christian paper for farmers, (b) enlarging 
the usefulness of Dr. Timothy Lew’s magazine of wor- 
ship, known as The Amethyst, and (c) some special 
literature for women. 


Mission of Fellowship 


The Mission of Fellowship from the churches in 
India to the churches in Great Britain and Ireland, dur- 
ing the closing months of last year marks a new de- 
velopment in the relations between the older and young- 
er churches. The Mission, which was headed by the 
Rt. Rev. J. S. C. Bannerji, assistant Bishop of Lahore, 
was composed of Principal A. M. Varki, of the Union 
Christian College at Alwaye, Travancore; the Rev. A. 
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Ralla Ram, Secretary of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion of India, and Ma Nyein Tha, Headmistress of the 
Morton Lane Girls’ High School, Moulmein, Burma, 
were the other members of the group. 


Durmg the last week in London members of the 
Mission were received in private audience by their 
Majesties, the King and Queen. A farewell service of 
thanksgiving was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
service was simple and brief, but very impressive. 
There were present the leaders of the church. The arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York walked in the proces- 
sion with the Indian bishop. Dean Inge read the prayer 
in which thanks were given “for the mission of fellow- 
ship from India which has brought to us a vision of 
the gospel and of Thyself as seen by other eyes.” Dr. 
Garvie read the 35th chapter of Isaiah, in which we see 
the ransomed of the Lord returning to Zion. The bishop 
_ of London gave words of welcome and wished the visitors 
godspeed. Bishop Banerjee preached upon the City of 
God and at the end to close the mission the Indians were 
committed to God’s gracious protection by the archbishop 
of Canterbury. We sang some of the great hymns of 
the past, and one new one in which we rejoiced that 
“In Christ now meet both east and west, In him meet 
south and north.” 


Farewell Message of Dr. Stanley Jones 
My Dear Friend: 

On the eve of my departure from China on my 
way back to India my mind and affections turn to you 
who, during my visit to China, have made a decision to 
follow Christ and to make Hira your Lord and Saviour. 
I have thought of you often and always with a prayer 
that you may make your decision a thorough-going one. 

For only as it is thorough-going will it be satisfac- 
tory. You will have many conflicts as to whether you 
should tolerate this, or that, or the other thing in your 
life as a Christian. Be decisive! The moment a ques- 
tion comes up about a thing being wrong, face the ques- 
tion squarely and if the gentle voice within tells you 
it is wrong, then let it go. What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and receive loss or damage 
to his soul? The thing may not cause you to lose your 
soul but even if it causes the slightest damage, makes the 
soul less fit for God's use, then let it go. Again I say, 
be decisive. If thy right hand offend, then cut it off— 
if any habit as dear as the right hand is an offence to 
you, then cut it off. 

But this bit of advice is only negative. On the posi- 
tive side, cultivate your spiritual life by private, personal 
prayer and the study of the Word of God. If you 
neglect your morning watch, you will find your soul 
growing lean and powerless against temptation. But if 
you keep up these two things, you will find a living 
strength to resist everything. 

Besides this there is the necessity of winning others 
to the new life. Make a list of your friends whom you 
would like to win to Christ, pray for them every day 
and then seek opportunities, yes, make opportunities to 
to them about the matter. Don’t be afraid of 
making a blunder in doing so. There is no greater blun- 
der than not doing this personal -work for others. For 
no life can remain Christian that is merely negative. 
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The very essence of your faith in Christ is love and 


love must share to continue to be love. Each one teach 
one. 


If you have not become a member of the Christian 
church as yet, get into that living fellowship. It will 
help you and you can help the church. 


If you happen to fall into evil, don’t give up the 
whole battle as lost. You hav lost a skirmish, you can 
still win the battle. If you have fallen into momentary 
sin, let it be only momentary. Go straight to Christ, tell 
His frankly about the fall, ask forgiveness and believe 
that He gives it and will give you Grace not to fall 


into it again. When a good man falls, he falls 
on his knees. 


Above all remember that your first step is only a 
step. The Christian life is inexhaustibly full. The more 
you find, the more there will be to find. The Holy Spirit 
has a fullness of life to give you if you will seek and 
find. If you have begun to follow Christ you now have 
life, but there is a fullness of life offered to you in the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Pay the price of 2 full surrender 


of everything you have and then you will get in exchange 
all He has. 


What fullness and victory will be yours! 


You are to be Christ’s witness to China. Be ready 
to die before you cause the slightest taint to tarnish 
Christ's name through you. Let your lips be truthful, 
your hands clean from any dishonesty and your heart 
free from any impurity and you will be God's fine in- 
strument to help save your beloved China. 

I need not tell you that China has captivated my 
heart. Your people have been unfailing in their kind- 
ness and love. Now I feel that your people are my 
people, their sorrows my sorrows, their joys my joys. 
If I do not meet you again on this earth, then I hope 
we shall meet in the next life—at His feet. Be true 
till then. In the meantime throw yourself into the re- 
making of your land and your society—and your self. 


God bless you and keep you is the prayer of your 


hrother and friend, 
E. Stanley Jones. 


Notes and Comments 


Sir John Hope Simpson, Director General of the 
National Flood Relief Commission, has about completed 
the report of the Commission's great work and is leaving 
for England the latter part of March. During his brief 
stay in China, Sir John has not only done a very notable 
piece of relief work, the magnitude of which is not 
generally grasped, but has afforded an outstanding ex- 
ample of Christian service which has been greatly ap- 
preciated by the Chinese people. His coming to China 
and his service here is an excellent illustration of a 
type of Christian service greatly needed at the present 
time. 

The report of the Educational Commission of the 
Legaue of Nations has appeared under the title “The 
Reorganization of Education in China.” It is published 
by the League of Nations Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, Paris, 1932. The report contains 220 pages 
and sells for francs (Swiss) 5.50. The member of this 
Commisssion were Dr. C. H. Becker, former German 
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Commissioner of Education, Chairman; Prof. R. H. 
Tawney (British); M. P. Longevin (French); M. 
Falski (Polish). (Newspapers have recently announc- 
ed the death of Dr. Becker). | | 


Dr. S. P. Duggan, pu.p., LL.p., Director of the In- 
stitute of International Education, New York, has re- 
cently written an answer to some of the criticisms made 
in the League of Nation’s Educatjonal Commission's 
report. The pamphlet may be obtained from the In- 
stitute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City. The catalog number of this pamphlet 
is Bulletin No. 1, 1933 (25 cents, U.S. Currency). 


Movements of Secretaries 


Early in November, after a trip to Peiping where 
he underwent a thorough physical and medical examina- 
tion at P.U.M.C. Dr. Cheng was permitted to return to 
part-time work in the office in which he has since been 
engaged. Early in December he journeyed by steamer 
to Hankow and return, attending the ordination of Dr. 
Thomas Gillison, at the completion of fifty year’s service, 


in medical and evangelistic work, as an honorary pastor 
of the Griffith John church. 


In November, Mr. Cio went to Foochow to par- 
ticipate in Dr. Jones’ campaign, as interpreter and coun- 
selor. Mr. F. L. Chang also assisted in these meetings 
and remained until the middle of December, meeting 
leaders in rural work in North Fukien. 


Mr. Rees and Mr. Sun accompanied Dr. Jones 
in his Wuhan campaign and assisted in conducting the 
Central China Institute on the Home and Religious 
Education, already reported in these columns. Mr. Sun 
stopped a day in Kiukiang on his return to Nanking, 
where he and Dr. Tsui assisted Dr. Jones in his 
meetings, October 17-25. They, with Dr. Han and Mr. 
Lobenstine participated in the General Workers Con- 
ference of the Church of Christ at Ningpo November 
4-10. Dr. Tsui and Mr. Sun then accompanied Dr. 
Jones to Soochow for his meetings November 12-20, 
and the former went to Hongkong for preparatory work 
on December sth, working with Dr. Jones there and in 
Canton up to December 16th. 


Mr. Sun took a long-deferred “summer vacation” 
in Shantung the latter part of November, returning to 
Tsinan and Peiping for ten days work before the 
Christmas holidays. During January Messrs. Sun and 
Chang visited Kiangyin; Hwatyuan and Nanking in the 
interest of Literacy and Rural Work and in February 
attended together the conference of Methodist churches 
at Wenchow, Chekiang. Mr. Sun was at Hsuchowfu, 
Jan. 31 — February 5. 

Early in January Dr. Tswi visited Hangchow and 
the Baptist preachers conference at Shaohing. At the 
middle of February Dr. Y. S. Han went to Wuhu and 
Luchowfu in Anhwei for special Youth conferences 


War Relief Fund 


A statement of the War Relief Fund was reported 
on N. C. C. Bulletin, No. 43, October 15, 1932, with 
the balance on hand, $6,916.43; but since then, no more 
receipts have come. The statement is as follows: 


Last balance on hand 14/10/32..... $6,916.43 
Total payments: 
hb v. William Miskelly, Mukden . $5,000.00 
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2. Transfer the contribution of 
N.C.C, of Japan to International 
Relations Committee Fund..... 1,039.80 6,039.80 


$ 876.63 
The Northeast War Relief Fund 
The receipts of this fund began from December 23, 
1932, especially for relief of sufferers in Manchuria. Up 
to February 24, 1933, the total receipts are $456.24. 
Following is a list of the sums contributed with 
the numbers of the receipts issued therefor, from 
December 23, 1932 to February 24, 1933. 


Rec. No. Amt. Rec. No. Amt. Rec. No, Amt. 


11045 $43.50 11117 $4.20 11326 $25.00 


11046 3.77 11181 10.00 11332 15.00 
11072 138.67 11183 5.10 11387 30.00 
11075 16.00 11205 10.00 11391 70.00 
11077 15.00 11251 20.00 

11113 10.00 11277 40.00 Total $456.24 


Christian War Relief Agencies in Hopei 


Both in Peiping and Tientsin the Christians are 
organized to undertake relief work among civilians if and 
when the need occurs. The Treasurer of the Peiping 
Christian Relief Association is Mr. Hsiao Hui-Chiu, care 
Y.M.C.A., Hatamen Street, Peiping. Funds to be ad- 
ministered by the Tientsin Christian Relief Association 
should be sent to The Treasurer, care of the Y.M.C.A.., 
60 Rue de Paris, Tientsin. 


_ Mr. Dwight W. Edwards reports that the Y.M.C.A. 
is at present investigating the possibilities and need for 
war work to be undertaken by Christian agencies. He 
expects to be able to report in a fortnight. Various 
local Citizens’ Associations, composed of representatives 
of the bankers, Commercial Guilds and self-government 
societies are at present handling funds for war relief 
work in these cities. 


Health Week 


A Health Week for 1933 has been proposed th 
Commttee on Health Promotion to be held on May y An 
Circular notices regarding the campaign have been sent 
to Church leaders, Christian schools, hospitals and other 
popular education institutions. It is hoped that all these 
organizations that are interested in health education will 
cooperate in this movement, even including local govern- 
ments and bureaux of public safety, because the second 
day of the Week, May 15th, is the government mass 
cleaning day. 

The central theme for the Week is “cleanliness”. 
Beginning with a Health Sunday, different topics will be 
emphasized every day throughout the week, such as clean- 
liness in the school, the home, and at public places. There 


wil also be a Child Day, when child competiti 
exhibit may be held. nee 


To facilitate the local leaders in organizing the 
Health Week, the Committee on Health Promotion will 
publish on April 1st a Handbook, in which there will be 
methods of organization, suggestions for daily emphases, 
suggestions for lectures, specimens of slogans, suggestions 


for exhibit materials, etc. The price of the handbook 
will be 10 cents. 


_ Further information may be obtained from Mr. 
Lincoln Y. Zee, Secretary, Committee on Health Promo- 
tion, National Christian Council, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. | 
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